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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 

For a wide variety of reasons the question of faculty loads has come 
under close examination in the past few years. As Kilpatrick (1967) noted, 
at least five general reasons have appeared in the literature to justify 
scrutiny of faculty loads : 

1. To apprise board members and patrons of the amount of work that 
teachers are doing. 

2. To secure a just distribution of teaching loads. 

3. To help administrators know just how much (or how little) they 
are demanding of teachers. 

4. To protect teachers from unfair demands of their time. 

5. To protect new teachers from unduly heavy loads. 

These reasons could also be defended as viable factors behind the concern 
with faculty loads in the Alberta college system. There does appear to be 
additional issues, however, which occur in conjunction with the aforemen- 
tioned five reasons: 

6. There is growing concern with the tendency that contractual 
agreements of eleven months can be honored with 29 to 32 weeks of teaching 
per year. 

7. There is a further tendency for faculties to negotiate for fewer 
and fewer hours per week of teaching load without any apparent objective or 
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rationally defined goal except fewer hours. The pressure for fewer hours 
appears to be a goal in itself and does not seem to be carefully integrated 
into a total view of institutional goals, responsibilities and capabilities. 
Wessel stated in this connection that: 

... as long as offsetting adjustments in other factors are not 
made, a general load reduction policy inevitably means that outlays 
for instructional salaries, the largest educational cost, vary in- 
versely with teaching load and therefore mount in inverse proportion 
to the load reduction (Wessel, 1966: 341). 

Conversely an increase in levelling of loads could mean a signifi- 
cant stablization of costs. 

8. Low class sizes coupled with factors six and seven have the 
potential for leading to very high unit operating costs in colleges. 

There is a need to examine, with care, the issue of faculty loads. 
Such an examination must not become a "witch hunt" aimed at instructors, 
nor must it become a rallying cry of negotiation where faculty loads must 
be reduced at all costs so that faculty can win out over the administration 
and the board. The issue must be carefully examined by all concerned and 
this examination must occur within the context of the college's rationale 
for existence — instruction and service to students and clientele. This is 
the initial priority and all decisions and patterns of organization must 
promote this objective. 

For these reasons a number of pertinent issues will be examined 
within the pages of this paper. A review of the literature will briefly 
indicate what has occurred over the past ten to fifteen years. Included 
with the literature review will be the results of a brief North American 
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survey on various elements of faculty load. Following this survey a more 
in-depth examination of the Alberta 3cene will review and compare various 
aspects of faculty load included in a study done by the Alberta Association 
of College Faculties (AACF) in 1970-71 with faculty load data from a cost- 
ing study presently being conducted by the Alberta Colleges Commission for 
the 1970-71 year. Contractual load requirements will be summarized in five 
Alberta colleges and load formulas presently being used will also be 
included. Penultimate to drawing some conclusions and making recommenda- 
tions, various ways of implementing control of faculty loads will be 
analyzed on the basis of criteria compatible with the goals of colleges 
within the Alberta system. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is twofold: 

1. To provide some overview of actual workload conditions in 
two-year colleges in selected areas of North America with specific focus 
on Alberta. 

2. To devise a system for analyzing the implementation of faculty 
load levels through legislation, policy, or guidelines so as to be consis- 
tent with the philosophical orientation of the Alberta Colleges Commission. 
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Chapter 2 



LITERATURE REVIEW 

Kilpatrick (1967) indicated that the majority of studies conducted 
in the last 5 0 years centered on three main topics: (1) studies of the 

actual time required by a teacher to do his job; (2) studies of the time 
different departmental rigors demand of instructors, including formulas; 
and (3) development of formulas for measurement of teaching load. 

Time Studies 

A number of studies have been conducted in the past few years in 
attempts to determine actual time spent by instructors. Some of these 
surveys have been conducted on a college-wide basis, while others have 
tended to focus on loads carried by instructors of English, Physical Edu- 
cation, Physical Sciences, etc. 

A study (Snapp: 1968) of loads in the English Department of San 
Francisco City College placed the hourly load at 18 hours per week. This 
meant a load of six classes at three hours per class. In actual fact, 
writing classes were weighted at 1.2 so, in effect, five classes with a 
total of 15 hours would produce the 18 hour load (15 x 1.2 ■ 18). Negotia- 
tions were underway during the publication of the study to have the load 
reduced to 15 hours through four classes and a conversion factor of 1.25 
(12 x 1.25 » 15). Another study (Willox: 1968) supported by the Association 
of Departments of English was conducted on a national basis in undergraduate 
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English programs in colleges and universities. The results indicated that 
50 percent of the responding colleges had a load of 12 hours. Fifteen per- 
cent had 15 hours and 16,4 percent had nine hour loads. No mention was 
made whether these were clock or equated hours, 

Hansen (1968) examined the relationship between science laboratories 
and lectures, and between physical education activity classes and lectures. 
The survey was done in 70 two-year colleges in California, and 74 responded. 
The predominant relationship between labs and lectures was three hours of 
lab to gain two credit hours of lecture. The information on physical 
education activity classes was collected by requesting the number of activ- 
ity classes that comprised a full load. Twenty-four colleges reported that 
20 hours of activity equalled a full load, fifteen reported 22 hours, and 
fourteen reported 24 hours. The range of hours was froui 18 lu 25 with an 
average of 21.55 hours to equal a full load. 

An extensive survey (El Camino: 1963) of California colleges pro- 
duced some very comprehensive data. With a 98 percent return, 45 out of 
63 colleges reported a 15 hour lecture base for work loads. The load on 
laboratory assignments ranged from 18 to 30 hours and the most frequent lab 
to lecture ratios were four to three and three to two. Eight colleges had 
a base of 16 hours, while some had a base of 18 hours a week or more. Size 
had no effect on the load as the grouping of colleges into three different 
size levels produced fairly even distributions of loads in each size range. 

An overload policy existed in 46 (73Z) of the colleges and the 
amounts ranged from two to seven hours. Compensation was made through 
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payment or with lighter loada in a following semester. An overload policy 
existed in 54 ( 85%) of the colleges whereby other duties were assigned when 
loads were light. 

A specified number of hours per week on campus was required in 42 
(67%) colleges. The most frequent requirement was 30 hours although the 
figure varied. Forty colleges reported Student Contact Hours (hours per 
week in class times number of students) with figures ranging from 70 to 
1500 hours per week. The average number of contact hours decreased with 
the size of the college: under 1000 - 450 contact hours, 1001 to 2000 - 

480 contact hours, and over 2000 - 530 contact hours. 

A formula was used to determine full-time instructor Assignments in 
39 (62%) of the colleges and 52 (51%) colleges had a written policy or 
regulations regarding teacher loads and class size. Only eight colleges 
used the number of preparations as a factor in assigning loads and the most 
common number of preparations was three. 

More recent insight into loads came from work done in Michigan. In 
an examination of the collective agreements in Michigan's community colleges, 
Buys (1970) indicated that 14 out of 14 contracts had a specified load 
ranging from 14 to 16 hours a week. 

The National Faculty Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(NEA: 1970) recently completed a survey of 993 two-year colleges. Responses 
were received from 242 (24%) colleges. The pertinent data on maximum credit 
hour loads was summarized in the following table drawn directly 
from the study results. There was a decided tendency for loads to group 
about the 15 to 18 hour range. Seventy-one point one percent of all colleges 
fell into this category. No college set its maximum under 12 hours. 
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Tabic 1 

Maximum Credit Hour Load 



Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment 



under 1,000 1,000-1,999 2,000 & Over 





If 


% 


// 


7. 


If 


7. 


If 


7. 


None Set 


2 


2.2 


i 


1.2 


2 


2.6 


5 


2.1 


12 - 14 


8 


8.9 


10 


13.1 


9 


11.7 


27 


11.2 


15 


27 


30.3 


17 


22.4 


15 


24.7 


63 


26.0 


16 - 18 


42 


47.2 


36 


47.4 


31 


40.3 


109 


45.1 


f*ver 18 


7 


7.8 


6 


10.5 


11 


14.3 


26 


10.6 


Jo Response 


3 


3.4 


4 


5.3 


5 


6.5 


12 


5.0 


Totals 


89 


99.8 


76 


100.0 


77 


100.1 


242 


100.0 



F or general purposes, hours will be considered "credit hours" not 
necessarily cor ' ret hours, although the responses did reflect some 
confusion in distinguishing the two. 

Note: On all tables the percentages may not add up to 100.0 

percent because of rounding off. ^ 

Source: National Faculty Association of Community and Junior 

Colleges, Washington, D.C. , 1970. 
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The information on credit hours and size indicated very little 
relationship between load and size of the college fhe relation between 
contact hours and credit hours did indicate, however, that a slightly 
higher maximum was required in smaller colleges. 



Table 2 

Relation of Contact Hours 
to Credit Hours 



Enrolment 
under 1,000 



Enrolment 



Enrolment 



Total 





it 


% 


it 


% 


it 


% 


it 


% 


Same 


10 


11.2 


19 


25.0 


16 


20.8 


45 


18.6 


Different 


74 


83.1 


55 


72.4 


57 


74.0 


186 


76.9 


No Response 


5 


5.6 


2 


2.6 


4 


5.2 


11 


4.5 


Totals 


89 


99.9 


76 


100.0 


77 


100.0 


242 


100.0 



Source: National Faculty Association of Community and Junior 

Colleges, Washington, D.C. , 1970. 
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Eighty-three percent of the smallest ..alleges reported a difference 
in contact and credit hours. Of those indicating a formula was used to 
equate the two, 51.9 percent gave the ratio as 2 contact hours to 1 credit 
hour, and 14.8 percent gave it as 3 contact hours to 1 credit hour. 
Comparatively, only 72.4 percent of the middle-sized colleges and 74 per- 
cent of larger colleges indicated a difference between contact and credit 
hours; and of these, 51.7 percent and 77.9 percent, respectively, gave the 
formula ratio at 1.5 contact to 1 credit or less. 
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In sum, then, the smallest colleges required thier faculties 
to spend more contact time in relation to credit time with their 
students, and demanded as well a slightly higher overall maximum teaching 
lead. 

Host colleges indicated that the difference between contact and 
credit hours referred to lab courses, activity courses, or those with 
heavy classes and outside supervision. 

The study was concluded by noting that faculties on community 
college campuses carried heavier loads in terms of contact and credit 
hours than did faculties at most four-year colleges. The influence of 
faculty participation in determining hours and conditions of work was 
noted to be slight. Where faculty participation existed at all it was 
often and effectively asserted in the form of negotiated agreements between 
faculty and administration. Those colleges in the middle geographic rugion 
of the survey which claimed 21 out of a national total of 37 negotiated 
agreements, also had the lowest load maximums and the existence of con act- 
credit hour formulas was most frequent. 

Formula Studies 

As pointed out earlier the one class of load studies focused on 
the development of formulas for equitable measurement and assignment of 
staff loads. A review of the formulas developed could be pursued by list- 
ing many of the actual formulas or the review could focus on the general 
principles enunciated in these formulas. In fact if one assumes that 
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community colleges should be highly unique and flexible, it makes little 
sense to list a number of formulas used across North America. For this 
reason, it would seem most plausible to make some general observations 
about two principles used in the formulas: 

1. Many formulas used the lecture as the base for equating the 
relative weight of other activities. Lecture type classes were 
generally credited on a one-to-one basis, one hour If lecture for one 
hour of credit. Other activities were weighted with a higher or lcwer 
ratio depending upon implicit assumptions about the nature of the activity. 

2. The most obvious general assumption in the development of 
formulas was that a decrease in the credit- to-hours relationship reflected 
less out-of-class obligation for the instructor. An increase in the 

ere d f t- to-hours relationship reflected more out-of-class obligation for 
the instructor. 

Approaches to Load Indexes . At least three general approaches to 
load indexes have developed (Starrett, 1968: 2-4): 

1. The Student Credit Unit was a summation of the number of 
student credit hours of each course or section taught by an instructor. 

The common base was 15 hours or a range around 15 hours and the primary 
assumption was that each student credit hour was equal in consumption of 
teacher time. Since the credit hour was founded on the single lecture- 
hour base it had been unable to accommodate the comrehensive curriculum 
of the community colleges. A single factor based on credits was just not 
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plausible and with the advent of course credit values varying from .5 to 
5 the single base became even more difficult. 

2. Weekly Student Contact Hours (WSCH) was the product of the 
number of students times the number of hours the faculty member met the 
students each week. The traditional WSCH load was 450. This index was 
also a single factor base primarily used as a financial measure which 
favored large classes and discriminated against any type of class, 
remedial, laboratory, and technical or vocational which were inherently 
small. Basically the WSCH failed to give proper recognition to the time 
spent by an instructor. A WSCH of 300 produced by 3 hours with 100 
students (3 x 100 = 300) was certainly different from one produced by 30 
hours and 10 students (30 x 10 = 300). 

3. Teacher Hour Systems have emerged as a number of hybrid 
systems through dissatisfaction with the two previous measures. Many of 
these systems exist but none was in widespread use. Such formulas were 
generally viewed as attempts to respond to unique college situations. 

Many practices reviewed or reported tended to be highly 
simplistic in that only a few of the more obvious elements of load were 
considered. The most common elements were hours, class size, and a global 
feeling that one course "involved more" than another course. This latter 
factor was especially reflected in attempts to vary the credit-to-contact 
hour ratio between the traditional lecture class and classes like P.E. , 
science laboratories, composition, and fine arts. 




Load Assumptions . With these observations about formula develop- 
ment in mind, certain assumptions about the relationship of load indexes 
to community colleges and their staffs should be stated. 



1. Equality of teaching load is desirable. 

2. Equal teaching loads are an element in staff morale. 

3. All teaching personnel of a community college should, within 
limits, share the same teaching load. 

4. Time must be allotted not only to the various teaching 
processes but also to other educational activities involved in the 
teacher’s total assignment as well. 

5. Factors relating to teaching load can be quantified in terms 
of time required to accomplish the task. 

6. Individual differences exist between community college teachers 
having comparable qualifications and assignments. 

7. Present lecture hour and/or contact hour means of measuring 
teacher load are inadequate. 

8. Teaching is the primary purpose of the community college, and 
therefore must serve as the basis for equating the load. 

9. A measurement of teaching load is a necessary condition for 
staffing the institution. 

10. A variety of means and methods of teaching subject matter and 
students exists. 

11. Teaching lead must bear a relationship to the financial aspects 
of the institution, and the number of students is but one criterion. 

12. Persons teaching in the community colleges are fully prepared 
educationally, they exceed the minimum educational background require- 
ments, and the vast majority are experienced in college teaching. 

(Starrett, 1968: 4-5). 

Load Elements . Starrett indicated that the many factors involved 
in instructor load tended to cluster into four broad areas: 

1. Class Instruction which subdivided further into preparation, 
presentation, and post-presentation phases. 

■ 2. Institution Instruction Assistance referred to services which 

i 

were designed to offer the instructor, through skilled help, relief from 
the need to perform various tasks. 
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3. Institutional Responsibility referred to those staff activities 
xequired for proper function and maintenance of the institution and its 
students. These activities were generally connected with co-curricular 
programs and the required meetings to maintain the college. 

4. Professional Improvement referred to a cluster of activities 
related to the individual’s efforts to improve his competence (Starrett, 
1968: 5-8). 



More exactly a number of specific elements should be included in a 
satisfactory measurement of load: 

(a) the type of teaching method used and the type of course; 

(b) the number of students enrolled in each class; 

(c) the number of hours spent in front of each class (class 

contact hours ; 

(d) the amount of preparation time required for each class; 

(e) the amount of post-preparation time required for each class; 

(f) the number of different preparations; 

(g) the number of different courses; 

(h) the amount of time devoted to institutional responsibilities 

and assignments like committees, extra-curricular activities, 
administration; 

(i) the amount of student counselling required; 

(j) the amount of assistance provided the instructor; 

(k) the amount of time given to professional self-improvement; and 

(l) the length of the year in relation to the performance period. 
(Starrett, 1968: 8; Stier, 1970: 10; Aldrich, 1967: 2). 

A number of Teacher Hour Systems have been developed and examination 
of some should be an important step for any college faculty to make in 
preparation for developing an index of their own. Kilpatrick (1967) has 
developed an index which he claimed equitably established load and also 
apprised the public of the amount of work being done by instructors. Addi- 
tional indices which would warrant examination are the systems devised by 
Starrett (1968) in conjunction with the California Teachers Association, 
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and Aldrich (1967) at Arizona Western College. Load formulas have also 
been developed in some of the Alberta colleges although full use of 
formulas appears to be in use only at Medicine Hat College. Red Deer 
College presently uses a formula in its P.E. Department and other depart- 
ments were reported to be in the process of developing formulas. The 
Research Department of Mount Royal College in Calgary had developed a load 
formula, although this researcher did not know if it was being used. Where 
possible, examples of these load formulas are included in Appendix A. The 
Starrett (1968) index was not included due to size and copyright problems. 

North American Survey 

A survey of college jurisdictions was conducted by Dr. R. G. Fast, 
Director of Instructional Services, of the Alberta Colleges Commission 
early in 1971. This survey briefly questioned issues of hours of workload 
but was primarily aimed at determining where the authority for making work- 
load decisions was placed. This survey was expanded by the present 
researcher to include Canadian colleges and to include snates that left 
load decisions to the local college. Additional information was also 
provided by Dr. Mel Tagg of Medicine Hat College. Table 3 presents a 
summary of the findings of this survey. 
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Chapter 3 



THE ALBERTA SCENE 

Having reviewed a considerable amount of material from across Canada 
and the United States, attention should now be focused on the situation in 
the five Alberta colleges. 

The Alberta Association of College Faculties 
Report 

Prior to 1971, no comprehensive examination of staff loads had been 
made in all of the Alberta colleges. During December, 1970 a study 
(Thorhallsson: 1971) was carried out in the following Alberta colleges: 
Grande Prairie Regional College, Red Deer College, Mount Royal College, 
Medicine Hat College, and Lethbridge Community College. Essentially this 
was a Time Study which reported faculty loads in terms of: 

1. Student contact hours; 

2. Class hours; 

3. Marking hours; 

4. Preparation hours; 

5. Hours spent outside classroom with students; 

6. Total weekly instructional hours; and 

7. Total working hours par week. 

Methodoligically , the study relied on faculty to recall the time 
already spent in these activities for the part of the 1970-71 year com- 

I 

pleted and to estimate what this time would be thoughout the remainder 

24 

28 
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of the year. The result was a single time reported for each category by 
the responding instructor. Further the loads represented an averaging over 
the academic year which covered both fall and winter terms. The average 
length of a half course was determined to be 14.5 weeks, the average of the 
range of course lengths possible in the five colleges, namely 13 and 16 
weeks. A full-year course and subsequently a full year load was determined 
to be twice the first-term load based on 14.5 weeks. This meant that the 
average length of a year in the study was 29 weeks. Any instructors who 
taught over 29 weeks as part of the normal load had that load prorated as 
a portion of 29 and then added to the full year load. As will become 
evident upon the presentation of comparative data, this averaging process 
produced some interesting results. 

The findings were presented in each of the seven categories for 
each of the five colleges. Virtually all data was reported in percentage 
frequencies and the size of the original number surveyed was not given. 
Whether the 156 respondents were a sample or only a partial return from 
the population was not indicated. A final compilation of the data produced 
an average weekly load for a college instructor in the Province of Alberta. 
That information is reproduced in Table 4. Further findings will not be 
reported at this point since a comparison will be developed later between 
AACF findings and information from a Costing Study presently being conducted 
by the author. 





Weekly Workload of the Average College Instructor 
in the Province of Alberta 
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Instructional Loads from Costing Data 

The Costing Study produced data on actual loads being carried by 
all instructors in the five public colleges for the 1970-71 year. 

Grant MacEwan Community College was not Included since it was not operating 
during this period. Actual class assignments in hours and the number of 
students in each class were collected to enable apportionment of the 
direct instructional costs to each course. Thus it was possible to deter- 
mine the total load being carried by instructors for the same period of 
time as the AACF Study. 

Note especially that the Costing Study determined the exact 
number of hours required by each staff member for a normal contract year. 
As with the AACF Study, only full-time instructors were included and 
administrators, department heads, etc. were excluded. Also, courses 
which received extra pay, summer or evening, were not considered part of 
an instructor's load in data used from the Costing Study. However, 
instructors who taught more than the normal two-term year as part of their 
normal contract has this reported as part of the actual load. No averag- 
ing of the basic data took place. Loads reported from the Costing Study 
were the result of adding the weekly term loads of class contact hours 
for the full contract year of two terms. Thus an instructor who 
worked 16 hours in term one and 12 hours in term two would have a total 
class contact load of 28 hours for the year. The costing data on staff 
loads only presented information on the actual assigned hours for which 
an instructor was to be in front of each specific class. 

Unlike the AACF Report, no Information on time spent in anything 
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other than the presentation phase of instruction was available from the 
costing data. 

Class Contact Hours . Actual total class hours assigned to full- 
time instructors during 1970-71 are summarized in Table 5. Relevant 
comments about each college in terms of loads specified in collective agree- 
ments, overload pay, laboratory assistance follow. 

The Grande Prairie collective agreement simply stipulated that a 
normal load could range from 24 to 40 hours per year. This represented a 
range of Class Contact Hours per term of 12 to 20 hours. Eleven (58.0%) of 
the staff were within this range and two (10.5%) had a load of 40 or more 
hours. No overload pay was given at this college. 

The Red Deer collective agreement specified a normal load of 12 
hours per term, plus or minus two hours. A total Class Contact Load per 
year would be 20 to 28 hours. In actual practice overload pay was given at 
the 28 hour level (14 hours per term). Twenty-one (40.3%) of the staff 
were at 28 hours or more of contact. Thirty (57.8%) of the staff were in 
the 20 to 27.9 hour range. 

In Calgary the collective agreement stated that a load of 12 hours 
per week per term in direct student contact or equivalency was considered 
to be normal. This meant that a total normal load would be 24 hours for 
the year. An additional three hours per instructor was to be spent in 
planning the new campus. This meant the normal load was 15 hours per term 
or 30 total hours for the year. In actual fact overload was paid for hours 
above the 12 per term. Eighty-one (83.6%) of the staff had a total load of 
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Total class contact hours represent the sum of hours assigned in each term of the 1970-71 year 
See page 30 of the text for an important explanation. 
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24 hours or more per year, while only nine (9.9%) of the staff had loads of 
30 or more hours per year. 

The figures on total class contact in Lethbridge tended to be very 
misleading for the simple fact that many of the courses constituted high 
hours per week for a short period of weeks. This was especially so in the 
Technical-Vocational and Apprenticeship programs. The length of courses in 
Lethbridge varied from a low of two weeks to a high of 16 weeks. Totalling 
the instructor's hours per term in this situation produced very distorted 
information. A more reliable measure was the total of actual hours in 
contact with all classes for the whole year (number of hours times the 
length in weeks totalled for all courses). This information will be 
presented under the Load Factor heading below. 

Medicine Kat was the only college which applied a contact formula 
to the faculty load. The actual weightings per course were included in 
Appendix B. As a consequence the total Class Contact Hours were presented 
in actual hours and equivalent units. The collective agreement stipulated 
that a load of 14 to 16 units of instruction per week with a IS unit 
average was considered normal. Thus a total normal class contact figure 
for a year or two terms would be 28 to 32 with an average of 30. Five 
(20.8%) instructors had a unit load of 30 units or more for the year. Six 
(24.9%) instructors fell within the range of 28 to 32 units. The distri- 
bution by hours showed a much heavier concentration of instructors carry- 
ing larger loads. 
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Load Factor . An additional way of examining the loads of actual 
hourly contact with students was to total all hours spent by instructors in 
front of all assigned classes, labs, tutorials, etc. for the full contract 
year. For the sake of simplicity this was called the Load Factor. The 
results for all of the colleges are presented in Table 6. As before, 

Summer and Evening Crurses were not included unless they were part of the 
normal contractual obligation. 

The Normal Loads referred to in Table 6 were derived by taking the 
loads specified in the contract and multiplying them by the length of the 
college year as specified in the various calendars. In all cases exam 
weeks were considered to be part of the normal year. For Grande Prairie 
the year consisted of two terms of 16 weeks. In Red Deer the terms were 
15 and 14 weeks for college courses. University and nursing courses 
consisted of two 14 week terms. All other colleges had two terms of 16 
weeks in length except Lethbridge. The varying length of courses in the 
Technical-Vocational and Apprenticeship School resulted in widely varying 
weekly loads. For this reason the Load Factor was considered to be a 
truer picture of the load being carried by Lethbridge instructors than was 
the Total Class Contact Hours of Table 5. 

Under these conditions instructors in the School of Liberal Arts 
were expected to carry a load of 18 hours times 16 weeks to produce a Load 
Factor of 288 a term, or 576 a year. All other schools were expected to 
aim at this figure of 288 per term. In fact only Liberal Arts averaged 
close to 576 with a Load Factor of 557. The Technical-Vocational School 
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had an average of 675, Business Education had an average of 606, and 
Nursing had an average of 694. Agriculture had only one full-time instruc- 
tor. 

Overload pay was given in only two of the Colleges, Red Deer and 
Calgary. The base per term for such pay was 14 hours in Red Deer and 12 
hours in Calgary. In Calgary 3 of 44 instructors in the Load Factor Range 
of 400 - 449 and 2 of 4 instructors in the range of 450 - 499 received 
overload pay. Overload was to be paid at anything over a Load Factor of 
384. In Red Deer 13 of 19 instructors over a Load Factor of 400 were paid 
for a total of 19.25 hours of overload. One instructor in the load range 
of 300 - 349 was paid for one-half hour overload and one instructor in the 
range of 350 - 399 was paid for one and one-half hours of overload. The 
point for overload pay was anything over 14 hours per ter™ or a Load Factor 
of 406 for the year. 

Laboratory assistance was provided in most colleges either through 
part-time aides, sessional instructors, or full-time assistants. In Red 
Deer each of the Chemistry and Biology labs had a full-time assistant. and 
full-time staff were given two- thirds credit for lab hours. Calgary used 
sessional instructors to the extent that the full-time instructor was in a 
lab for one hour per week as part of his load and the sessional instructor 
was in the lab for the full three hours a week. This provided continuity 
for the lecturer and students, and made It unnecessary to put a full-time 
instructor in charge of labs. 

In most ccses the instructors occupying the heavy end of the Load 
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Factor distribution were people in Technical-Vocational, or Business Educa- 
tion, and in one college, nursing. This was expected, however, when 
reporting only class contact hours since it is connon to assume that academic 
courses require less class contact and more instructor involvement outside 
the class. The reverse was assumed to be true for laboratory and activity 
types of instruction. However, most laboratory courses were assisted in 
some manner as previously mentioned. Nurses worked a longer contact 
period with no additonal remuneration only in Lethbridge. In Red Deer 
extra pay was received for the summer work. In Calgary all nursing courses 
were part of the normal contract year. Medicine Hat nursing loads were not 
included since the program had just begun and the total load was being 
carried equally by nil instructors. Extra pay was, however, given to the 
nursing staff for the summer course. 

Comparison of AACF and Costing Data 

Due to the very different nature of the data from both sources, 
comparison was both difficult and limited. here was no similar Information 
in the costing data with which to compare the recall data provided by 
instructors in the AACF Report. However, it was possible, with minor 
modification: , to compare Class Contact Hours and Student Contact Hours. 

These pieces of information were produced in each study and both kinds of 
information hid a basis in actual Instructor hours assigned and student 
enrolments. Since all other information in the AACF Report was uncheckable 
due to its recall basis, the researcher of this document hoped that the 
comparisons suggested might effect a limited check on the accuracy of all 
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load data reported by the AACF. 

Class Contact Hours . One difficulty was presented In this compari- 
son. The costing data derived a figure which represented a total of hours 
assigned in all terms (two in all cases) of the year. The AACF findings 
yielded an average weekly load over a 29 week year. Comparability was made 
possible by assuming, as the AACF Study had already done in its methodology, 
that the weekly load in one term would be closely representative of the 
second term. Thus the ranges of the AACF frequency distributions used to 
report Class Contact Hours were doubled to represent a total weekly load 
over a year (two terms). The costing data was arranged into these doubled 
distributions and comparisons were effected through the use of percentage 
frequencies. The AACF data were reported with overlapping ranges In the 
frequency distributions, lu Lite comparison It was assumed that tills over- 
lap had no effect on the AACF distributions and non-overlapping ranges were 
established. If overlapping did occur In the reporting of the AACF data, 
the actual distributions could be considerably different. The comparison 
Is reported In Table 7. 

Any general comment about the trend of difference between the two 
sets of findings was difficult to make. To compare one dlstrubtlon against 
another using the average of one as a criterion was bound to produce 
differences because there were two different distributions. Required was 
some sort of Independent point on both distributions to effect a comparison. 
Normally this was the load specified In the contract. 

In Grande Prairie the contract load had such a vide range that It 
Included 55 percent of the AACF data and 58 percent of the costing data. 
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However, 22 percent of AACF data had higher loads than the contract ranye, 
while 10.5 percent of the costing data were in the same position. 

The contract range of 20 to 28 hours in Red Deer included 26 percent 
of AACF data and 57.8 percent of costing data. Included above the contract 
range were 69 percent of AACF data. The AACF data was somewhat higher than 
tne costing information due in part to the fact that labs received only two- 
thirds credit for salary purposes (costing data) while the AACF data reported 
the actual hours instructors spent in labs. The 12 hour per term or 24 hour 
per year figure in Calgary divided the AACF data so that 61 percent were on 
or above the point and 83.6 of the costing data were in the same position. 

It was important to realize, however, that 71.2 percent of this 83.6 percent 
in the costing data were in the 24.0 to 27.9 hours range, while only 13 per- 
cent of the AACF data were in this middle range. 

Since no contract hours were specified in Lethbridge, it was difficult 
to determine a comparison point for both sets of data. It was interesting to 
note, however, that both sets of data identified a trend to very high Class 
Contact Loads with the trend appearing somewhat stronger in the costing data. 
Comparisons in Medicine Hat were impossible since the contract specified a 
unit load range and a comparison of units and hours, by definition, would be 
different. The information in Table 7 on Medicine Hat presented the hours 
before conversion, and the AACF and Costing distributions can be examined as 
distributions of hours. It is difficult to compare the distributions due to 
a lack of an independent comparison point in contact hours. 

Total Student Contact Hours . The most direct and viable comparison 

1 > 

between the two sets of data was possible on the basis of Student Contact 
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Hours. Essentially the Student Contact Hour was a product of multiplying 
the hours per course times the number of students enrolled. The Student 
Contact Hours from the costing data represented a total for the year. Thus 
it was again necessary to assume that the AACF weekly figures, when doubled, 
would be representative of the whole year. This was done by doubling the 
AACF ranges and the comparison is presented in Table 8. 

Since none of the colleges had contract requirements for Student 
Contact Hours, no independent level existed for comparing the data from the 
AACF Study and the Costing Study. In Grande Prairie the SCH loads of the 
costing data appeared to be slightly higher than those of the AACF data. 

This was very strange since the AACF Class Contact Hours (a component of 
the SCH) were definitely higher than similar costing data. This SCH load 
difference would seem to indicate that an increase in students occurred 
from the beginning of the term (AACF data) to the one-quarter point (cost- 
ing data). This enrolment shift would seem highly unlikely. It was quite 
possible, however, that the differences were in fact attributable to the 
overlapping ranges of the AACF study, since the distributions were often 
quite similar when two ranges were considered at once. 

Red Deer also produced SCH distributions that seemed to indicate 
slightly higher loads in the costing data. This was also difficult to 
understand since AACF Class Contact Hours were also higher than similar 
costing data. In the Calgary college the SCH loads confirmed the similar 
trend which had occurred in the comparison of Class Contact Hours. In both 
comparisons the AACF results tended to report higher loads than did the 
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costing data. The trend to large loads in Lethbridge, as identified by the 
AACF study and further pointed out in the AACF-Costing comparison of Class 
Contact Hours, was confirmed and strengthened in the Student Contact Hour 
comparison. The costing data revealed a somewhat stronger trend to large 
loads than did the AACF study. 

In Medicine Hat the distribution of SCH loads from the costing data 
produced a somewhat bimodal trend. Loads were either very high or quite 
normal, whereas the AACF data produced a strong concentration of respon- 
dents in a low Student Contact Hour position. 

Comparison Conclusions . Some observations should be made in 
concluding this section. Basically these observations assume that the 
costing data was more accurate since it relied on actual load assignment 
data and class registrations provided by the college. No recall or 
projection for part of the year to come was required. 

1. While the distributions compared were similar in many cases, 

rather striking differences also occurred. These differences, plus the 
overlapping ranges of the AACF Study, tended to produce an uneasiness 
about relying upon the AACF results. It is quite feasible to assume, 
however, that the overlapping ranges and low instructor response could have 
produced these differing results. The averaging of the AACF Study and the 
totalling of the Costing Study might have been a factor. If this was so it 
points out the diffence two approaches produce. A comprehensive view is 
required. . . 

2. The timing of a load assessment to determine actual time 
spent on certain factors is vital. Very early in a year could produce 
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distorted loads if student enrolment was one fact being examined. After 
the college operation had "settled in" would seem to be a reasonable time 
to conduct a load assessment. 

3. The reliance on load assessments which examine only one element 
of load (Class Contact Hours, Student Contact Hours) can produce highly 
distorted and totally different views. Single element or multiple variable 
studies which combine data in a linear fashion are not representative of 
the true workload situation. In one college, for example, it became 
apparent that the payment of overload pay which was based on class contact 
alone bore very little relationship to Student Contact Hours. One instruc- 
tor who received the most overload pay had one of the lowest Student Contact 
Loads in the college. 

4. The ultimate effect of this comparison was to cast very serious 
doubts on the usefulness of single variable load studies, especially when 
they rely on a good deal of recall. The situation was reminiscent of the old 
Russian peasant who, when asked to report his yearly production for the Five 
Year Plan added 50 bushels because "he must have done that well." In the 
end all were pleasantly "surprised" and the peasants were warmly lauded for 
their "successful production." Information is seldom granted much credi- 
bility when it comes from sources with an interest in the end result. 
Regardless of the actual truth of the data, the source reduces its useful- 
ness. 

This is one of the basic problems which studies like the AACF 
. Repetition of similar studies can only tend to polarize the 
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opinions already created by the credibility gap inherent in the initial 
report. It is primarily for this reason that a later recommendation will 
be made to focus attention on the development of load formulas. With a 
load formula no credibility problem arises; reporting of actual time spent 
by instructors becomes a secondary issue. Relationships among load factors 
and various weightings are threshed out in a cooperative situation within 
the context of the college's goals and assigned loads are reported in this 
light. The weight of loads then becomes understandable in the light of all 
pertinent assumptions. A load of 14 hours becomes plausible in terms of 
the fact that 14 hours are actual contact, one hour preparation (pre and 
post) is assumed to apply to each contact hour in the particular college 
and other additional hours are assigned on a variety of responsibilities 
depending on college, instructor, and s tudent needs. 

The AACF must be commended for its initial efforts to arouse 
interest and encourage constructive debate on the load issue. The 
situation must not remain at this stage, however, or one could become 
suspicious that the AACF Report was only part of a contract negotiation 
campaign. Unfortunately, many people will already believe this before 
even examining the study in the broader context of load formulas. The 
next logical step is to develop unique and rational load systems in each 
college. To continue in the same study orientation begun by the AACF can 
only raise critical questions about how seriously the various groups within 
the colleges really vifv the ultimate purpose of the institution. 
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Length of the Instructional Year 

A very basic and simple assumption at this point was that the size 
of workload related to the amount fo time required for an instructor to do 
those things necessary to carry out his responsibilities to the college that 
employs him. Further to this point was the assumption that these duties 
should occur over a period of time broadly specified as a "year." 

This amount of work and the "year" can be considered in two general 

ways : 

1. The yearly load times hours could be spread equally over the 
full year, with the normal consideration for holidays. Thus in this parti- 
cular example, x/ 12 hours would be the monthly load. 

2. In the second instance the assumption would be that the yearly 
load times need not be spread over twelve months but could, due to organi- 
zation of college curriculum, year, etc., be done in eight or nine months. 
Thus the monthly load would be x/8 or x/9. 

In the first instance, the expectation might be a monthly load somewhat 
similar to workloads carried by other professionsl or even somewhat closer 
akin to the monthly workload of the skilled worker or technologist. 

However, monthly or weekly loads of college instructors are often 
represented as being grossly more than the "usual" 40 hours of the average 
worker. This representation of large college workloads may not be 
misrepresentation if the assumptions of the second pint above are kept in 
mind. Due to the unique organizational structure, year length, and a high 
degree of instructor freedom the basic workload of the instructor does not 
usually consist of the "normal" twelve months, less one month for holidays. 
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Actually work in the college setting often tends to be compacted into periods 
of high workload. These periods are generally offset by periods of consider- 
ably lower workload in the intersession artd summer recess periods. On the 
tacit assumption that load is continuous for twelve months, the obvious con- 
clusion is that the number of hours of actual work carried out by instructors 
over a two semester year is high. The size of the weekly or monthly workload 
takes on considerably more rationality when viewed from the perspective of an 
eight or nine month year. 

Some of the implications of the above reasoning can be seen more 
clearly in the following specifications: 

1. Assume that the normal year for professional similarly trained 
and doing jobs similar to those of college instructors is 52 weeks less four 
weeks of holidays. This is the usual situation for educators employed by 
government. The result is a 48 week year. 

2. The usual, daily workload of such professionals in government is 
seven hours times five days a week for a weekly total of 35 hours. 

3. The result of assumptions one and two is a yearly workload of 
1,680 hours for professionals in government with jobs similar to college 
instructors . 

4. Assume that the normal year for a college instructor ranges from 
eight to nine months or 32 to 36 weeks. 

5. The figure reported by the AACF study (Thorhallsson: 1970) for 
an average instructor in 1970-71 was 49.5 hours per week. 

6. The resulting range of total hours spent by an instructor during 
an eight to nine month year is 1,584 to 1,782 hours. This figure is inflated. 
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however, since the above reasoning does not allow for the periods of vacation 
or intersession when there are no class contact or student hours outside the 
classroom to be figured into the instructor’s weekly total. Furthermore, 
should the assumptions on length of year be generous, as they likely are, an 
additional reduction would result. 

The above process of reasoning does seem to indicate that: 

1. College instructors do tend to work a somewhat lower total number 
of hours per year than do other professionals similarly trained, and that 

2. Quite clearly, the consideration of year length and the resulting 
lumpiness in the distribution of instructor hours over a full year is a factor 
to be considered in assessing the size of faculty loads. 

There is an obvious relationship in any job between remuneration paid 
and amount of time expected and required to do a task. With respect to 
college instruction it would appear that discussion of load size has assumed 
a twelve month year. That such an assumption does not pertain should be clear 
and thinking about load size should be adjusted accordingly. Consistent with 
this observation is the recommendation that college boards and administrators 
take more care to make certain that the relationships between year length and 
the weekly load size is clearly understood by themselves and by faculty 
members and that the fact of large weekly loads in terms of year length is 
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ANALYSIS OF ALTERNATIVE SOURCES OF AUTHORITY 
TO DETERMINE WORKLOADS 

Likely one of the most salient benefits of the AACF Study was the 
questions it did not answer and the areas it left vague. For, in fact, 
what the study succeeded in doing was to arouse a considerable degree of 
interest in and awareness of the issues related to workloads. One of these 
issues raised the question of who should be involved in the assessment of 
workloads. The answer would seem to be apparent. Domination of assessment 
by one group (faculty or administration) can obviously lead to a tendency 
for each side to concentrate on discrediting the others study. Cooperation 
is valid and necessary between all parties, students as well, who have an 
interest in faculty loads. 

Another issue raised two very clear alternatives for direction in 
the examination of loads. The issue required a decision about whether load 
studies would: 

(a) continue to be just an analysis of the size of loads in various 
colleges, or 

(b) whether individual college personnel would carefully examine 
the important factors which affect load in their college and then work these 
variables into a "rational" (for their college) system of load distribution. 

Clearly, in the writer's mind, the last alternative was the most 
desirable one. While the simple assessment of load sizes was likely an 
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important preliminary step necessary to arouse interest, the issue of loads 
should not be exploited at that point to produce negotiating benefit for 
either party. The logical and sane progression was toward a cooperative 
venture within colleges to rationalize unique load criteria. 

These issues all circulate around one final critical issue. Where 
does the authority lie for assigning workloads? As the survey reported 
earlier indicates, this source of authority . ranges all the way from legisla- 
tion to local college policy. The next logical question to be asked is: 

Where should the locus for authority in this matter rest? 

The response to this depends upon the philosophical assumptions 
which support the college systems. As a consequence this analysis will 
focus on those bases of the system in Alberta. 

Assumptions of the Alberta College System 

The fact that the colleges in Alberta exist under the aegis of the 
Alberta Colleges Commission, a coordinating body, tends to set the basic 
rcene. While The Colleges Act does give the Commission Iroad authority to 
control college affairs, it has been the Commission's policy to coordinate 
rather than to control. Individual colleges are encouraged to develop 
their own unique programs and campuses. The wide variety of college programs 
and structures readily attest to this orientation. While the Commission is 
responsible for the flow of finances to colleges and approval of new programs 
and buildings, such approval is carried out within the framework of flexible 
guidelines. Each proposal, budget, etc, is assessed in terms of the guide- 
lines but it is also considered on its own merit as well. The guidelines 
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can and have been excepted when the Commission assessed that such a move 
could benefit the college and the system. A more restrictive approach to 
financing in the system may well tend to reduce the flexibility of this 
approach. It should still be possible, however, to allow colleges freedom 
to develop in their own unique direction, although restriction of funds 
will limit the speed of this growth. 

A more specific statement of organizational principles was enunci- 
ated by R. Bosetti, Director of Planning and Research for the Alberta 
Colleges Commission. While these principles are not Commission policy, 
they do present a fair representation of practice throughout the last year 
or two of Commission operation: 

Principle 1: The external system structure for advanced education 

must foster the development of relatively independent institutions 
which are highly responsive to the needs of their clients. 

Principle 2: The structure for advanced education must provide 

the coordination necessary for the orderly growth of the system and 
for its efficient and effective operation. 

Principle 3: The functions to be performed at the system organiza- 

tion level must be delimited to those functions which cannot effectively 
be performed at the institutional level. (Bosetti, 1971: 10-12). 



From these principles it would be possible to extract a number of 
polar descriptions of a college system. 
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These polar descriptions can be used to analyze the various sources 
of authority for determining workloads in an effort to determine how closely 
the various alternatives fit the actual philosophical orientation of the 
Alberta system. 

Authority Sources 

Earlier an allusion was made to a wide range of authority sources. 
More specifically the possible sources of direction for establishment of 
workloads a/e: 

1. Provincial of State Legislation. 

2. System (Commission) Policy. 

3. System (Commission) Guidelines. 

4. College (Board of Governors) Policy. 

5. College (Board of Governors) Guidelines. 

6. Local Negotiation between parties. 

The Policy-Guideline distinction noted in the alternatives places 
Policy closer to the binding nature of Legislation. Policies are generally 
less easy to bend than are Guidelines. Guidelines tend to admit to the 
difficulty of making system-wide regulations and guidelines also tend to 

S'" 

allow local Initiative a say in the matter. Legislation and Policy do not 
tend to adequately make these exceptions. 

These possible sources are not exhaustive, nor are they mutually 
exclusive. The recombination of alternatives Into addltionrl possibilities 
would be quite possible. The six positions do, however, provide a fairly 
Inclusive framework for analysis and should allow some conclusions about 
which position Is most compatible with the Alberta college system. 
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Analysis 
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a system which was highly centralized and attempts to meet the legislated 
loads could produce a great deal of similarity in program offerings. 
Flexibility would likely be reduced and the regulatory-controlling function 
could be quite high in an effort to determine how well legislation was being 
followed. It is quite possible that provisions for exception could be 
included within the legislation and only a bare minimum of hours be specified. 
This, however, falls victim to the determination of work loads on the basis 
of single factors with all the concomitant inequity. There would appear to 
be no way that legislation could carefully and equitably deal with the wide 
variety of variables involved in workloads from college to college. 



Sys t em Policy . 
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as a system policy the process would still likely tend to be quite centra- 
lized and the tendency toward production of uniformity would be quite 
strong but not so much as with legislation. Policy could likely allow for 
more uniqueness and flexibility than legislation although the tendency 
would likely still lean towards a fair degree of similarity and rigidity. 

System Guidelines . Much here depends on the nature of the guide- 
lines. If they were truly used as guides to aid coordination and the 
coordinating agency only did for the system what the institutions could not 
do, then a rather interesting situation could tend to emerge from a system 
position. 
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Decisions about workloads in this situation would definitely tend 



to be decentralized; how much would depend on the specific nature of the 
guidelines. Concomitant with the decentralization would be a strong move 
to variety and uniqueness as each college worked to accommodate its own 
situation to the general guidelines. The flexibility available would rest 
only on the establishment of workable systems within colleges. Coordination 
as opposed to regulation would clearly be the situation rithin the system. 
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College Policy . 
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These last two positions were quite similar in many respects. Both 
would allow for workload decisions to be decentralized and since loads 
would be established on a local basis considerable variety could be expected. 
The same could be said of flexibility, however, to be consistent with the 
Policy-Guideline, distinction made earlier, the Policy position would likely 
allow less flexibility than the Guidelines position. This would depend on 
how closely specified the policy actually was. A very general policy could 
in effect be the same as a guideline. This same observation also applied 
on the system level. Likely little or no formal coordination would occur 
on either of these positions. What coordination did arise would be the 
result of cross-consultations between college boards, administrations, and 
through faculty and administrative associations. 

.’SB 
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Local Negotiations. 
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This final position would likely produce a fairly predictable 
pattern. Workloads would be determined on a very local basis; variety 
would likely abound depending on the college's needs; and flexibility 
should occur providing a viable negotiating process developed. System- 
wide control would likely not exist and coordination would be limited to 
information exchanges which would occur among colleges and college groups. 

This latter method of information exchange can still be a very powerful 
vehicle for bringing considerable similarity and inflexibility into the 
more visible elements of workload such as Class Contact Hours. 

Analysis Conclusions 

1. It would appear that the major problem associated with the legis- 
lative approach is its apparent tendency to fail to allow for the implementa- 
tion of Principle 1 (see page 45) . Unless relatively independent institutions 

develop, the whole philosophy of adaption by the college to community needs 
becomes mere slogan. 

2. System Policy could be quite viable however the proximity of 
policy to legislation could tend to draw workload policies under similar 
kinds of legislative problems. Both of these two positions generally, provide 
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very effective control. 

3. The last three positions all give great leeway to the develop- 
ment of local initiative and flexibility. None of them provide adequate 
means for coordination and in a system like Alberta's where finances 
originate from the Provincial Government and where orderly growth is 
essential, this is not realistic. This especially so in relation to highly 
visible matters such as faculty workloads. It is simply not sensible to 
have such variety that wise and careful accounting and public reporting 
becomes difficult. 

4. The System Guidelines alternative provides sufficient framework 
to enable local colleges to develop workload rationales which can be 
amenable to local needs. On the other hand, by the very nature of the 
coordinating body, adequate structure would be available for orderly growth 
of the system. No one part of the system would be too free or too con- 
trolled. 




Chapter 5 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This report has been wide-ranging and a variety of recommendations 
should be made. 

Contributing Conclusions 

1. Time workload studies should be avoided as an end in themselves. 
Most of these studies rely on single factor analyses like Class Contact 
Hours or Student Contact Hours and the shortcomings are legion. 

2. The emphasis on workloads should be to establish rational 
defendable, and reportable systems for assigning instructor responsibilities 
in colleges. 

3. The establishment of such a load system must be a joint Board- 
Faculty-Administrator-Student process. This will likely guarantee that all 
of the workload factors pertinent to a particular college's needs will be 
considered. 

4. Under no condition must this process become an instructor wel- 
fare versus cost control batttleground. The ultimate goal is the good of 
the college and its students. If fiscal constraints must be applied, this 
becomes a challenge for the ingenuity of the group dealing with workloads 
to control costs together or to convince the community of the need for more 
funds . 

In this direction, Bolton (1965: 157-8) had some important comments 

to make: 
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(a) Each college has a number of tasks that It Is required to do. 
They are finite in number, variable, indefinite in character, and 
subject to periodic examination. 

(b) Each college has a number of tasks that it is expected to do. 
These are finite in number but more numerous then the required tasks. 
The expected tasks are defined differently by different people and 
consequently need periodic examination to maintain clarity. 

(c) Each college has a list of tasks that are desirable to do. 
These are infinite in number, ill-defined, and experience very little 
critical examination. 

(d) Each community tends to define the required, expected, and 
desirable tasks differently and, since people in colleges come from a 
wide variety of communities, personal aspirations may tend to run 
counter to the defined tasks and expectations of the colleges. 



At this point in relation to the establishment of workload systems, 
the individuals working together must agree to abide by the required, 
expected, and desirable tasks in that order; work cooperatively within the 
system for change or get out. 

5. The establishment of such a loading system depends upon a wide 
variety of workload variables (see pages 12 and 13). Variables to be in- 
cluded will depend upon the kinds of decisions made by the college or college 
system in relation to its required, expected, and desirable tasks. That 
such issues be consciously considered and carefully decided is vital to the 
insistence upon the development of an orderly and rational loading system. 

It is also wise to keep in mind that too many variables can produce an 
unwieldy system, equally as unsatisfactory as a single variable system. 

6. The basic purposes for developing a load index or load assignment 
system must be carefully established. Such factors as (a) equitable load 
distributions and (b) public report, must be taken r.nto consideration. 
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7. A coordinating system for colleges with specified guidelines on 
workloads would appear to be the most equitable way of accomplishing orderly 
development of the college system and at the same time allow for local 
flexibility in the case of load guidelines. 

Major Recommendations 



For the System . 

1. As an initial task the Commission should delineate the required, 
expected, and desirable tasks for the college system. This process would 
be one requiring constant revision and is already taking place under the 
Master Planning Project of the Division of Planning and Research. 

2. The Alberta Colleges Commission should establish a guideline on 
faculty workloads. At its most general level such a guideline should 
recommend the establishment of faculty loading indexes. Such a guideline 
would hopefully act as a catalyst to initiate joint faculty-administration- 
board consideration of the issue in each college. The individual college 
load index should consider such key load variables as specified on pages 

12 and 13 of this report. 

3. The choice of specific variables and their combination should 
be the responsibility of a group in each college which represents all 
concerned parties. 

4. The Commission should request that a copy of each loading system 
be filed, including annual revisions, with the Director of Instructional 
Services. 
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For Individual Colleges . Should the Colleges Commission adopt a 
general set of guidelines on faculty loads, then the following recommenda- 
tions will follow. In the event that the Commission does not establish 
guidelines the colleges would be well-advised to pursue the development of 
faculty load sys terns . 

The need for sensible public report on workloads and the need for 
equitable distribution of faculty responsibilities are two reasons for 
such an advisement. The third reason claims that the shift from time 
studies by independent college groups to the development of a rational load 
system through cooperation of involved college groups will likely help to 
avoid unhealthy faculty-administrator-board conflicts and will concentrate 
energies on accomplishing the actual goals of the college. The following 
steps should be pursued: 

1. Each college should carefully analyze its own situation and 
decide on its required, expected and desirable tasks; 

2. With these tasks clearly in mind the basic purposes for 
establishing a load system should be specified; 

3. The factors involved in determining load should then be 
examined and each college should choose those factors most pertinent to its 
own situation; 

4. A loading system should then be developed which would give 
various weightings to the load variables assessed as being pertinent to the 
college. The system should not be too simple nor should it be too complex, 
especially if it is to be used for public report; 
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5. The process of establishing a load system should be convenable 
at any time to allow for possible revision as the tasks and priorities of 
the college shift; and, 

6. Ideally the process of determining the load system should not 
be part of the bargaining process although it will involve negotiation 
procedures within the committee. Placing such a loading system in a collec- 
tive agreement generally precludes modifications during the year unless 
contract negotiations are reopened. Furthermore the collective bargaining 
route would tend to emphasize the confrontation aspects of the process 
involved with establishing the load system. What is really required, however, 
is cooperation to achieve the goals of the college and not opportunities to 
promote the interests of one group (faculty or board or administration) over 
another. Collective bargaining's past has most clearly tended tc the latter 
result. 

At the very most the collective agreement could stipulate that the 
load system would be the responsibility of a specified group and that the 
load index would become Board Policy only on the unanimous recommendation of 
that group. Assurances regarding time and continuous re-examination might 
also be included. This recommendation does not purport to fly in the face 
of findings in earlier reported studies. What the recommendation does 
suggest hopefully makes it possible to benefit from a sincere negotiating- 
compromise situation without the debilitating effects of the contract con- 
frontation. If men and women of goodwill cannot sit down and in the general 
framework of a college's goals work out a flexible loading system, then the 
whole concept of rational man and the future is so much farce. 
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In conclusion workloads are obviously a complex issue. They are 
an issue which should, with guidance and support from the system level, be 
resolved within individual colleges and among the various parties concerned 
with the college. The most promising direction would seem to be away from 
status-time studies of workloads towards the establishment of carefully 
reasoned systems of criteria for determining the major areas of an 
instructor’s responsibility. This does not mean that every moment of the 
day must be assigned; it simply suggests that for the sake of public know- 
ledge and equitable load distribution the broad categories of an instructor’s 
duties should be rationally articulated. 
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GLOSSARY OF TYRMS 



Clock Hours - Generally refer to actual time spent by the clock, however, 
one hour usually refers to a 50 minute period. Ten minutes Is 
usually assumed necessary to begin and conclude the class. 

Equated or Credit Hours - Refers to the practice of giving more or less 

credit for clock hours on the basis of assumptions velated to more 
or ?ss time spent on clock hours. 

Weekly Student Contact Hours (WSCH) or Student Contact Hours (SCH)- This 
is a load figure based on the number of hours per class per week 
times the number of students in the class. This figure can also 
be reported as a total per term or as a total for the year. 

Contact Hour - It is much the same as a clock hour. It is the actual 
time that an instructor contacts the class. 



N.B. There is inconsistent use of these terms in the literature. 
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Examples of Load Indexes or Formulas 
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MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE 




DEPARTMENT OP 

STUDENT AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 



7lh AVENUE AT 1 1 th STREET SAW 
CALGARY 2, ALRERTA 
CANADA 



June 9, 1971 



TELEPHONE ?GG <161 1 
(AREA CODE <103) 



Hr. Joe Batty 
Comptroller 

Alberta Colleges' Commission 
Devonian Bldg. 

Edmonton, Alberta 



Dear Joe: 

On your last visit to Mount Royal I promised to dig out an instructor load formula 
which was developed by the Research Department of Mount Royal. The following is some 
of the reasoning which lead to the formula and the formula itself: 

(a) Information about present faculty work loads for Alberta Community Colleges was 

obtained from existing statistical data included in current literature. This 

information was compiled and compared with similar data for 20 American Community 

Colleges, which was obtained through a literature survey. 

(b) Research Results 

1) Average instructional work load = 15 clock hours per week 

2) Instructors are expected to devote about 5 hours per week to advisory and 
counselling duties. 

3) The remainder of the instructor work week to be used for lesson preparation, 
evaluation and administrative duties. 

4) There appears to bo no standard method which is used to evaluate the various 
components comprising the total instructor work load. 

5) Of the few work load formulas found, all were .straight line formulas. Vie 
considered that an accurate instructor work load formula could only be expressed 
by an ascending curve. 

The following parameters, therefore, presented themselves: 

1) Standard Work load week = 40 clock hours 

2) Basic work load component to be instructional work load, of 15 lecture hours 
per week (or equivalent). This component to be calculated with precision, 
using a standard formula. 

3) Other work load components (advisory and counselling requirements; research; 
developmental; experimental elements; administration; supervision; special 
projects; committees; etc.) to be evaluated by management judgment using guide- 
lines. Instructional work load to be reduced appropriately if other work load 
components make this necessary. 



Formula: 

1) Faculty work week = 40 clock hours 



ERIC 




• • # 



n 



2) Instructional work load = 15 units per week, where 1 unit = 1 lecture hour 
(or equivalent). Calculation of instructional work load to be arrived at 
by using the following formula: 



Where: I.L. = Instructional Work load 

N = Total number of preparations 

C B Total number of credits 

H = Total number of clock hours 

s s Total number of students. 

3) Work load reductions from instructional base of 15 units to be evaluated by 
management within following guidelines: 



Example of application of above formula: 

Instructor A 

N B 3 (Teaches 3 different courses) 

C * 9 (Teaches 3 courses of 3 credits each) 

H = 12 (9 hours classroom instruction plus 3 hours tutorial per week) 
s s 70 (has a total number of 70 students in three courses which he instructs) 




1. Division Chairmen 3-6 units 

2. Athletic Directors, Coaches, 3-6 units 

3. Project Directors (music, drama, etc.) 2-4 

4. Hew Course Development 2-4 units 

5. Special fjunselling Needs 1-3 units 

6. Committee work 1-2 units 

7. Special Assigned Projects - open 




I.L. *= 16.5 



Kindest personal regards. 




S. A. Bascom, 

for the Co-ordinator, 

Program Development 
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tlilf cult in a comprehensive junior college. The multiple lab approach neces- 
sary in come vccaticnri-technicnl areas, the lab hours used in science, the 
extra c carious for several business courses, and the large class sixes found in 
cccic’l icA brhavicrei sciences preclude many divisions agreeing; that ether 
divisions f.va v:o under ouch a heavy Iona. Jnjecc some qu a s i-ad minis t.vn** 
tivc duties, ce aching duties for the performing groups, activity sponsorships and 
some social obligations, tad the complexity of faculty efforts begin to compelled 
and confuse the issue for adhering to a simple formula for equating faculty lord. 
Nevertheless, in beeping with the constant struggle to provide a system in 
which some recognition is given for each individual's responsibility, this index 



system was developed. The system underwent several revisions and the Faculty 
Association gave its approval. The attempt here is to present a basic format 
from which many institutions, in light of their own philosophy, might adjust their 
present method of determining faculty load to a more acceptable formula. The 
value of the weight given to any area cun easily be changed to better accomodate 

the total effort called for by the college. Perhaps an additional category of 

\ • 

! importance to the college could be added and given weight in the determination 
of total effort. Regardless of how the college weighs the various responsibilities, 
the total: outcome for the accepted normal teaching effort should not exceed 1 . 003 . 

It is suggested the faculty effort be- determined at mid-term, thu3 lessening 
the problem of actual enrollments rod ..ias« ni/sc*. Most drop-add equations oj\d 
student withdrawals have teen ts’-'n care of by this time.. it is vscu.mcd 
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¥ 



to a no"o r.r"Wi? time thru earlier in the term, 



L 



er|c 



I . 



7.1' ./.I :..y 'hxVs.:r- involved in the c’^ermiccHon c.C f.'.culty effevt# 

AV.hcv^h t’vrr.v; c::z r.rry f: ctovs^ cere err. :d viol dcto.vmir.irg erfo/.T o:g ;::i, 

there c-j;c a few which seem to fain approval as being rather important to 

the work involved in college teaching. Hence, the factors choc on for inch'.** 

cion in this particular index system for equating faculty efforts arc: 

.. 1. Kern her of course preparations 

. 2# £kvdcnt contact hours 

3. Cir.es contact hours, and 
4# Credit for assigned duties other than 
tracking# (Drama, athletics, division 
. civ:.*. vir.cn, equipment maintenance* 

freshman composition conferences, etc#) 

This ir.de:-: system prcv.des for a normal teaching load of l.CD point each 
semester or a total of 2.C3D for the year or perhaps 3., COO for ‘a quarter 
system. Any variation indicates the instructor’s overlord or underload# 

Since most instructors are on an annual contract, it is suggested the 
•adjustment for overload be mads in the spring after the combined loads have 
been determined fer the two semesters on three quarters# Tills approach also 
allows for seme adjustments in assigning work loads as the spring term usually 
has the least student enrollment. To clarify tills approach, here is an example. 
The rate of stipend is based upon the institutional pay scale, so would very among 
institutions# However, this provides an understanding of tbs procedure: to provide 
for overloads a (75. CO stipend for each ,10 over the normal i.00 is suggested . 
Thi 3 particular rate allows £7,50 for each ,01 of a point above 1#C0 carried by 
a faculty member# 

Za one instance, an instructor given added responsibility might receive a 
total for the year of 2# £7 pirns# This is .97 of a point overJ.er.d for the year, 

• 1 74 y 
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Ti'.c in:v:ucv*v: vnvld rir’.Yc a:Taie:>::\ ^alru-y oX £727.50. Tills sum is fc-«ced 
o:\ t-\c r.': V; c ' .';o.(v /•;»:; rcli addition. I .10 cf a point. 

To a fs a gvii'rV-o to u deranging the t caviling lend the X^ir.vb'g 

/actors r. i;* ike melt.:: weight values as a.- signed arc: 

(1.) Number oX course preparations 



(a.) Each initial course preparation is equal to .10 of a point. 



(b.) In croon of two or more sections of the same course, each 
a.c’diUon-T sccUcn is weighed at .05 of a point. 



(c.) Each lab section (2 to 4 hours) is equated to .025 of a point.- 



(cl.) Enrich composition (A.V/.C. lias three levels) - Each section 
is resigned .10 for preparation. Communication is of vital 
importance as the field closely relates to collar-) success. To 
enhance success for the student, communicative skills are crapha* 
sized by requiring a student to hold a personal conference with 
his Enrich instructor at least cnee each month .c’axtag the 
c cm ester. . 



(2.) Student contact hours (base of 375) - 375 student contact hours equals 
.300 of a point. This figure is derived by multiplying the weekly 
number of class, periods, include Uiree for a three hour lab, for which 
a class meats times tiie number of students who take the -mid -term 
exam. Then, add the products for all classes, subtract the tetri from 
■ the ba.es of S75. This base is derived from five three hour courses with 
25 students in each. This base can bs changed to facilitate the philcco- 
phy of class sirs in any spscific college. The 375 (or any bass figure) 
lead is adjusted in ths following manner. 

(a.) /:!d .10 point for each 75 student contact hcur3 over 375. 

(b.) If total is less than the 375, deduct .02 of a point for each 75 
contact hours or traction thereof. 

(c.) For small adjustments above the base add .01 for each eight ... 
student contact hours above the 375. 



(3.) Class contact hours (Dare of 15 per week) equals .300 of a point. This 
category relates to the total numhsr cf periods of instruction per week 
for which the instructor meets classes, rcgjriUces of student credit 
value of the course. An example would be a four credit hour science 
course which resets three periods per week for lecture end twice In two* 
hrvr Ir’;o:cr.t:::ien, riving a total of seven class contact bov.ro for this 
particular cov.rce. 
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To r'.Mvrt c'/'r:; cc *.c*t.**t hours ;-l::>vc or tc’cv.v I'-e b.vso eve would 

i-f.1 ,C3 fv; c;: ;h hour r/-:r iV.c 1' *c or JO cf a point for e.\ch f —;: 
c. i''. I ; J..- c • . : *. t iv: hjr iVn l‘‘.- 1. 

(Jo) rv!.' .01 cf r. p':t. 

O'.) A.V/.C, uses tV.j time c retch to ccu:v.rar.ate for cp'JT 

assig :n\'rts x:Cv. r li'n specified remuneration for the ronpcnsibil'ty. 

These f.ssJ'-i.mc.i'.s arc figured into the re-, alar lead tu:J become a part 
of ere 'g total po'Us . Special assignments at A.V/.C. include. 

** • (A.) Coaching 

« 

(1 e ) /Cu»lCtiC£> 

(a.) Athletic Director - 3.0 hours credit per vco!; 
for .125 of a point each com cater • 

Co.) Head Coach - 

Football - Fall - 3.0 hours credit for 
.125 of a point. 

Spring - 2.0 hours credit for 
.034 of a point. 

Basketball - Fall - 2.5 hours or .1C5 • 

Spring - 2.5 hours or J.C5 
Wrestling - Foil - 2.5 hours cr .105 
Spring - 2.5 hours or .105 

Baseball - Spring only - 3.0 hours or 

.125 

(c.) Assistant Coach - per sport - 2.0 hours or 
.034 of a point. 

(2.) Drama * Plays 2.5 hours credit each or .105 cf a 
point. 

(B.) Division Chairmen - For administrative duties end the number of 
staff members (not including chairman) under ore's direction: 

(1.) 1-5 faculty equals .125 of a point per semester. 

(2.) 6-10 faculty equals .150 of a point per acmes tor. 

(3.) 11 fuel up faculty equals .175 of ft point per semester. 
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AUG 2 G 1257 

CLEAR::.'GhOUS2 FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
iwcr?MATio;j 



(a.) Farm Lab - 2.0 hours credit cr .CM o.C a 
each ►cm osier 



(b.) Equipment - 1.0 hour credit or .0*2 of a point 
each ►envesicr 

(«i) Cusiness, Fine Arts, HFER, Science and Math md Technology - 
all receive 1.0 'tour of equipment credit or .Cl? of a point p - v 
semester for a designated instructor. 

(0.) Jcu.vn:lic;.i - The sponsor is allowed, for ea ch of tl:e following, ewe 
hour cf credit cr .042 a." a point each sera ester* 

(1.) Student Literary publications 

‘ (?..) Newspaper (bi-weeldy) 

(3.) College annual 

(E.) Music (Instrumental am! vocal) - The Director is allowed one hour credit 
for each, - college approved, performing group each semester for .042 
of a point. For producing a weekly T.V. or radio show for a. senior,;*?:, 
an allowance of one or one and a half hears cf credit is provided for ,Ci2 
cr .03 f- cf a point, depending cn the length of the program. 

(F.) Distributive Ec-ucation Supervisor • For coordinating duties 3.0 hours 
cf credit per week each semester is allotted for .123 cf a pair::. 

In summary, cr.e should remember that the index system is only ‘he basic format cr.’ 
can be adjusted to Letter comply with ihe philosophy of ar.y specific institution. A cVwngo 
In the weighed values, the contact bases, credit given for a specific responsibility rs 
euggssted here, or the rate of 6tipend for overload can easily be made to better serve 
the philosophy of the institution. 

• , 

Th: important face: of the index system is that instructors with very email classes 
but many lab hours or the instructor with large classes but lass class contact hours, can 
bo ill gain recognition for their efforts in the comprehensive Junior colla; 
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LOAD FORMULA - MEDICINE HAT 



f 

6.2. Instructional Hours / 

For general purposes 14 to 16 units of teaching per heck with 
a 15 unit average over the instructional year biased on the following 
formula shall be considered normal. 

The following formula is to be used to establish the term units : 
Social Scienccs_, Physical Sciences & Mathematics 



Lecture and Theory 


1 hour - 1 unit 


Laboratory 

Foreign Languages 


3 hours - 2 units 


Lecture and Tneory 


1 hour - 1 unit 


k 

Laboratory 

English 


3 hours - 2 units 


Literature 


J hour - 1 unit 


Composition 


1 hour -1.25 units 
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TKACH i::o nr S POSSIBILITIES (Continued) 



6.2. Instructional Hours (Continued) 

Physi r e 1 Pd u ca t Jo n 

Lecture & Theory courses 
Activity courses 

Coaching: 

* ■•guc Sport 

Tournament Sport - wrestling 

Volleyball 
1 all others 

Business 



1 hour - 1 uni t 

2 bourn - 1 unit 

J units 
1 unit 
1 unit 
1/2 unit 



Lecture and Theory Course 1 houi - 1 unit 

Shorthand, Office Machines 6 Typewriting 5 hours - 3 units 
Data Processing: 



Laboratory Supervision 2 hours - 1 unit 
Lecture J hour - 1 unit 



Academic Upgradin ig 
• rine Arts 

Lecture and Theory 

Laboratory ( Practical Instruction) 



2 hours - 1 uni t 

1 hour - J unit 

2 hours • 1 unit 



N ursing 

Lecture 

Laboratory (Practical Instruction) 

Cooking 

Lecture 

Laboratory (Practical Instruction) 



1 hour - 1 unit 
3 hours - 2 unit 

J hour - 1 unit 

2 hours - 1 unit 
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1 1 UTILS (C o ntinued ) 

0.2. Instruct Jonal Hours (Continued) 

for general purposes a normal load would require 

2 to 4 full course preparations at one time. When 5 diffei’cnt 

full course preparations arc required , the instructor will receive 

an additional 1 unit credit. Conversely v/hen only one full course 

preparation is required the instructor would be required to offer 

one additional unit of teaching to fulfill a normal load requirement 

When evening classes are part of this load , every effort 

will be made to avoid early morning cl arses the following day. 

An instructor shall not be required to offer more then one full 

course during the evening without his approval . 

Instructors shall , in addition to instructional hours/ 

participate in student guidance, discipline, committee work, and 

other duties relating to their course responsibilities. 

Bach instructor shall post a schedule of a minimum of 5 

hours per week that he will be in attendance in his office 

% 

... s nrr ^, trKe counselling. 
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